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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the numbers of the TATLER 
will in future be sold at the reduced price, ONE PENNY. 





EUGENE ARAM.—MR BULWER’S NEW NOVEL.* 





We have a great quarrel with Mr Bulwer respecting his new novel ; 
and as we like to let our objections, when we have any, come before 
our praise, so as to leave all parties, author, reader, and critic, as 
contented as it isin our power to make them (or as it is worth 
their while to care for), we shall state the cause of it at once. It 
is for his having contradicted, in the account of his hero, facts 
known to all the world, and thus made a fictitious character of a 
real one; at all events, for having displaced half the known cha- 
racter for half an ideal, and thus contradicted the very grounds 
upon which he calls for our sympathy. 

Observe how unnecessary, and how provoking, this is. The story 
of Eugene Aram, by means of Newgate Calendars, Wonderful 
Magazines, and Biographical Dictionaries, is known all over Eng- 
land. Everybody is aware that he was a teacher at schools and a 
great learner of languages; that he killed a shoemaker, whose 
murder was not discovered till after the lapse of many years; that 
he made an admirable defence of himself on bis trial; that he con- 
fessed the murder, attributing it to jealousy of his wife with the 
shoemaker; that he had been long separated from his wife, who 
was an evidence against him; and finally, that after having attempted 
in prison to bleed himself to death, he was executed, and hung 
chains. 


Yet with these facts thus staring him in the face (and we seem to 
behold Aram’s own face staring at us out of the publications above 
mentioned, with his large eyes and curly hair), Mr Bulwer has 
thought fit to do injustice to his powers of invention, and injure the 
effect of his book, by wantonly sporting with the truth, and giving 
us an Aram partly fictitious! It is as if he had offered us a por- 
trait of Aram for the genuine one, with half the features avowedly 
altered ! 

Mr Bulwer’s Aram is no teacher at schools: he has no wife ; he 
attributes his crime to no jealousy ; the man be murders is no shoe- 
inaker, but a gentleman with an aliases We has ail which the other 
Aram possessed, capable of elevating him in the eyes of the world; 
but as if this were vot enough, and a polite fiction were better than 


the most tragical homely fact, he has every other common-place : A 
A ) : ’ | years that we have seen, with all their sorrowful as well as glad 


advantage given bim which the least adlierence to the story could 
allow. He is a scholar, not getting his livelihood, as the real Aram 
did by teaching at schools, but by an independence in money and 
jewels, of which be had plundered his victim: he is represented as 
dooming this victim to destruction out of a profound sophism upon 
the worihlessness of the man’s existence, compared with his own ; 
he is the hero of a romantic passion on the part of a young lady, 
which he shares: he is a dweller in a lone mysterious house, with 
an observatory to it from which he contemplates the stars: and he 
is offered a secretaryship by lords in office, and makes one of a party 
with a prince. Mr Bulwer says in his preface, ‘ With the facts of 
which the tale of Eugene Aram is founded, I have exercised the 
common and fair license of writers of fiction: it is chiefly the more 
homely parts of the real story that have been altered ; and for what 
I have added, and what omitted, I have the sanction of all estab- 
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lished authorities who have taken 











greater liberties with characters 
yet more recent, and far more protected by historical recollections.’ 
But is not this a mistake? Are the licenses which Mr Bulwer has 
taken common and fair ones ? and have greater liberties been taken ? 
He says that it is chiefly the more homely parts of the story that 
have been altered; but Eugene Aram’s character, both as a man 
and a scholar, are so mixed up with the homely parts of the story, 
as to be inseparable from them; that is to say, supposing we are to 
hear of Eugene Aram at all, and not of some Charles Montague or 
Frederic Selwyn. And be it observed, that liberties taken with 
facts of notoriety are thought blemishes in the best works of his- 
torical fiction. The case is clear. An author has a right to add 
what he pleases to such facts, whether to increase their interest. or 
to fill up intervals of time: but he has no right to alter them. 
A foundation in fact does not mean that the foundation itself 
is to be partly fictitious, but that what is built upon it is so. 
Works of great interest have been undoubtedly written with 
that mistake in them; but we contend, first, that had the genius of 
the writers shewn a just regard for truth, the interest would have 
been still greater; and secondly, that in a case of popular noto- 
riety like Aram’s, all the reasons which militate against a violation 
of fact in the other case, become twenty-fold strong. Mr Bulwer 
might as well tell us, that the Duke of Wellington is also the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, or that Sir William Jones was Lord Bacon. The 
great reason why we are interested in a striking fact is, that it is a 
fact. We marvel that such a thing should have actually been, and 
are affected accordingly. A novelist “may tell us, that a history 
would have been more aftecting, had such and such a fact in it been 
otherwise. Perhaps it might, had it been; but he refutes the con- 
sequence he would draw from his proposition by the very terms of 


| it. It was not; and therefore no alteration can render it as affect- 
a ‘ " aut 

ing as the real one: unless it be argued that fiction, in its very 
‘ ‘ | nature, is more interesting than fact. Facts have taken their place 
No one would think that there were fac'# strong enough here to | : OW dic P 
support a fiction upon minor points, if the author wished to make us | 
sympathize with the real person; or hints good enough for the | 
eround-work of anew fiction, entirely unconnected with that person. | \. : 
: : . : | things: the former is a bolt that has struck the world. 


as real strokes of fate, or providence ; and one touch of that heavy 
finger weighs upon us more than all the unsubstantial ifs we can 
conjure up in the place of it. The latter are our voluntary play- 


We the more regret the ineredulus odi upon which Mr Bulwer has 
forced us by this feature in his work, because we are afraid we see 
in his writings an adventitious want of faith in nature and the 
common world, unworthy of his better genius, and arising out ofa 
certain little world with which he has been conversant, yclept the 
great. It is this which injures him when he wishes to have poetical 
dreams of Milton, and when he seems unwilling to present to him- 
self any higher standard in philosophy than Bolingbroke. How can 
his dreams be properly inspired by Milton, who was cut by the circles ? 
And why should he stop at Bolingbroke, who was always thinking 
himself free from the circles, and never was? We beg leave to say, 
for more reasons than we c.n state at present, that we take a pecu- 
liar interest in the genius of Mr Bulwer; and the greater number of 


faces, will give us a right to say so, in default of what is better. We 
say then, that we regard him as a scholar, a man of wit, an acute 
observer, a lively and pathetic novelist (no ordinary combination of 
qualities) and a man, we feel sure, very amiable snd generous, and 
calculated to be the delight of all who read as well as know him,— 
if he have but faith in himself and the highest things: we mean in 
the things themselves, and not in what can be said about them; for 
there lies the secret. Have faith, and the words will follow. Be- 
lieve not, and the most elaborate testimony to a merit will be but a 
splendid betrayal of it. 

With regard to the moral and intellectual character of Aram 
(which Mr Bulwer would give us to understand he has conjecturally 
adhered to) we conceive our author to have overrated it, and in 
some measure to have been inconsistent with what he has put in its 
place. That Aram was an extraordinary person, after his fashion, 
cannot be doubted. His defence alone would prove it. Had 
Johnson been about him, the world ‘would have attributed the 
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defence to Johnson. The latter’s style could be kept down on such 
an occasion; and the passage about ‘ solitary sanctity’ is, in par- 
ticular, very like him. (See the genuine speech, as given by Mr B. | 
Vol. Ill, p. 204). Or poor George Salmanazar, whom Johnson 
knew, and who was a capital hand‘at an imposition, might have been | 


upon us, that though we eould not go to any other book till we had 
finished it, we were fain to lay down the volume awhile; and when 
we took it up again, to look onward,—into the parts of it beyond 


the place we dreaded,—in order that the pain might become a 


retrospection, instead of something tu take place. Madeline’s death 


supposed the author. But there is no necessity to seek further than | is extremely affecting and beautiful: so is the way in which the 


Aram. The occasion would bring all his faculties to a centre; and 
he was not only a scholar: he was a general reader, a botanist, a 
man of various information, and had been a good deal about the | 
country and earned his livelihood. Still we take his mind to have 
been of a much less profound cast than is supposed, or at least than 
our author supposes it: and one of our reasons is, that he was the 
linguist they represent him. We never yet heard of a man, fond, 
like him, of learning a multiplicity of languages, and able to astonish 
the world on that side of scholars\ip, who produced anything great, 
or turned out, when his fame had cooled a little, a person of any 
extraordinary consideration with posterity. Aram did nothing, 
except on the intense occasion just mentioned. Many linguists 
have been reckoned by their acquaintances very common-place 
men, in everything but the fuculty of acquiring words. There 
is a man living at this moment in Italy, who knows Heaven 
knows how many languages, and is said to know nothing 
else. The quickest and .most extraordinary linguist, in this 
country, was, we believe, Sir William Jones; a very good 
and a very clever man, but surely no genius, nor one that has done 


author manages the subsequent history of Elinor and her lover; 


and indeed the whole work abounds with beauties of all sorts, 


calling for every species of sympathy, and exalting the author in 
our estimation, as a writer and as a man. It is out of this estima- 
tion of him, and our wish to elevate it to a standard superior to 
what he seems to fancy the best, that we venture to express a hope 
of seeing works from his pen some years hence, better even than 
this, and leaving nothing to be desired for his genius by the oldest 
reader. 

We must leave off our criticism, not being well; which we men- 
tion, lest we should be thought to have dilated more on objections, 
and less upon merits, than it was our wish to do. But the best 
part of our criticism is to come ; for the book shall speak for itself 
to-morrow. To-day we have impertinently taken up its room. 


aioe ST 


The Hungarian Brothers. By Miss Anna Maria Porter. Revised, 
Corrected, and Illustrated with a new Introduction, Notes, Se. by 
the Author, 1 vol. pp. 328. Colburn and Bentley. 








anything to make a lasting impression. We take, therefore, Aram 
to have been what on the face of his history he was; viz. a very | 
ingenious man, a very good learner of languages, and so disciplined | 
with the humanity of the schools, as to afford the contradiction of | 
ordinary habits of benevolence to his particular crime, and to have | 
been able to make an admirable but manifestly sophistical and over | 
artificial defence, by the extraordinary interest of the occasion. | 
The world, who are willing to be mystified, have thought,—at least 
many persons have thought,—that Aram must have had other 
reasons for committing the murder, than he assigned. But why 
should he? Onthe contrary, a fit of passion, arising from jealousy, 
furnishes as probable an excuse as we can imagine for such a crime, 
on the part of a scholar who was reckoned a good-natured man in 
ordinary, and who never cvased to obtain a livelihood by teaching. 
Mr Bulwer has made him at once a man of excessive sensibility, and 
of a nature capable of comuitting a deliberate murder for the pur- 
pose of enriching himself; the object of his pecuniary independence | 
being to devote his hours to the good of society. The inconsisten- 
cies of humanity seem wonderful ; but we do not take so marvellous | 
a one as this to be one of them. A man of sensibility may commit | 
a murder through passion or disease: a scholar may commit a | 
murder for gain: but if, in addition to the humanity and the good | 
sense which he derives from books, the scholar is of a temperament 
habitually sensitive and benevolent, especially to the degree assumed | 
by Mr Bulwer, we hold it impossible that any sophistry, however | 
subtle, or anything whatsoever except passion or disease, could | 
render him so insensible to the workings of natural kindness, and 
the dread chances of remorse, as to commit mortal violence on a 
fellow-creature. When sensitive men sin voluntarily, it is on the | 
side of luxury and the sympathies, and not in the teeth of horror. | 
Notwithstanding these faults, we can now evince our gratitude for 
all the amiable, and wise, and lively, and touching things, which 
Mr Bulwer’s novel contains, by saying it is the one which has most 
interested us since the appearance of the best novels of Sir Walter. 
Had it been called by any other name, and evinced no inclination, 





Tuts is the cleventh volume of the Standard Novels, prefaced by 
some critical observations of the fair writer, remarkable for their 
ingenuousness and handsome spirit. We happen not to be ac- 
quainted with the Hungarian Brothers, though a popular novel ; 
but a young friend of ours, of no common intelligence, took it up 
the evening before this notice was written, and did not quit it till he 


_had read it through. Which is a criticism many good authors may 


envy.—Mr Von Holst has improved upon his former designs, in the 
picture of Constantia meditating before the window. SS 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

(WE insert the following letter, notwithstanding its length and its 
repetition of some of the arguments already adduced in this paper 
against the monopoly claimed by the Minor Theatres. We intend 
to return to the subject in a few days, when we shall notice the 
letter of * An Old Stager,’ inserted in the Tutler of Friday week ; 
and also the meeting at the Frcemason’s Tavern on Tuesday last. 
In the mean time we are glad to see the common rights of all advo- 
cated with zeal and ability, and—what is not less effectual in a 
dispute—with temper.] 





——————=_ 





MINOR .THEATRES. 
TO THE TATLER, 

Sir,—Your journal has deservedly the reputation of advocating 
liberal principles, and the suppression of monopoly, the more particu- 
larly when it infringes on the rights of the people. The public will 
therefore expect that you will stand prominently forward in support- 
ing the cause of the Minor Theatres (such as are respectably and 


here and there, to stop short at the Bolingbroke philosophy, we | properly conducted) against the attempt which is now being made 
should hardly have wished anything out of it, except one or two | by the Managers and Proprietors of Covent Garden and Drury 
scenes in which the corporal is concerned. Walter’s coming in, | Lane, entirely to ruin them. The notice which has been served on 
crying ‘ Murderer!’ when Aram is first seized, is not, we think, | aj] the Minors, threatens them with prosecution, if they suffer in 
very natural. The approaches would surely have been made under | 
circumstances of awful and quiet communication. Neither does his 
telling Aram in prison that Madeline Lester was dead, appear to us 


any way whatever—for hire or reward—any tragedy, comedy, opera, 
play, farce, or other entertainment, to be exhibited on the boards of 


anything but the officiousness of an ordinary and resentful nature, 
which the speaker is not. We differ also with what is said about 
Hogarth and Don Quixote, at pages 140, 141, Vol. III, though we 
cannot stop to say why. But almost all the rest is excellent, whe- 


their respective houses, notwithstanding such Theatre be regularly 
licensed by the Magistrates ; which is in point of fact to shut them 
up entirely, to the utter ruin of those who have embarked their all 
in such property—and the starvation of thousands, who depend on 





ther humour, pathos, incident, or character. We were particu- | 
larly struck with Madeline’s sitting up, looking at the light in Aram’s 
solitary house, in Vol. 1; the humours of the jolly hypochon- 
driac, in Vol. II; the terrible scene of Aram and the highwayman |; * 
in the same volume; the corporal’s doctoring, and dismissal of the | will suffer, but the actors and actresses, artizans and tradesmen, who 
doctor, in ditto; and the most painful suspence which the reader | “T¢ connected with such establishments, who have no other means 
feels on the approach of the wedding-day at the beginning of | of support, and have no other avocations by which they can earn 
Vol. III. It is not only painful, it is awful: and had such an effect | their bread ; this too, at a time like the present, is shocking to con- 


| them for a scanty support, many of whom will, I fear, be compelled 
| to seek parochial relief in consequence. Thousands, I may safely 


| Say, because it is not only the Proprietors and their families who 
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template, and is sufficient to excite the sympathy of every well- 
méaning man, whether Theatre-going or not, did no other cause 
exist to resist the monopoly. But I will endeavour to explain a 
few, and which I trust will be considered reasonable—first stating 
my opinion, that it comes very ungraciously on the part of some 
of the Managers, who ought to recollect their own peregrinations, 
and what they suffered before they arrived at the dignity of Mana- 
gers and Proprietors : something like a feeling of brotherhood ought 
to exist between them, and their less fortunate kin of the ‘ sock 
and buskin,’ rather than an inclination to uphold the needy; but 
let that pass. Independent of the ruin and starvation which is 
ready to crush these unfortunate people, already low enough 
in the scale of privation—is it consistent with our national 
character, that free-born Englishmen shall be told, they no longer 
will be suffered to enjoy the rational amusements of a Theatre, 
unless they choose to travel to it miles away from their residences, 
4nd at an expense which no moderate man wishing so to amuse 
his family can afford? Could it be clearly shewn that two 
Theatres afe sufficient to afford amusement to this far and wide 
Metropolis, with a population of a million of inhabitants, and that 
all the native talent in towa and country would have a fair oppor- 
tunity of being made known thereia, there would be something like 
a shadow of reason in protecting the monopoly; but what are the 
facs ? a very small portion of the population can either afford to 
visit the Great Theatres, ftom their distance, and expense attending 
it; and a very few individuals can, by any possibility, be engaged, 
to the exclusion of all the rest. These are paid high salaries, incon - 
sistent with the altered state of the times; and after the choice is 
made from among the best, the remainder, however promising, must 
either abandon the profession or starve!! Surely such an attempt 
ought, and will, I hope, be combated by a liberal-minded public. 
The friends of the Drama will also feel, with indignation, that the 





monopoly, if persevered in, will materially tend to retard its pro- 
gress, if not destroy it altogether. It cannot be denied that the 
Minor Theatres have been always considered as a nursery for the 
Great Houses: in them talent has first been noticed, and subse- | 
quently transplanted; and few there are, I believe, of the past or 
present performers of celebrity, who bave not strutted their ‘ hour’ 


| 
} 


ou the Minor boards before they were properly qualified to appear 
at either of the Great Houses. It is only by continued practice and 
hard study that the novice emerges from obscurity, and rises by 
degrees to eminence ; and where are the scholars to be produced if 
the schools are shut up? It may be argued that talent will make 
its own way: this may be true in some respects, but theatrical 
talent patticularly must have a field for its display ; and where will 
be the field for it, with only two Theatres in the greatest Metropolis 
in the world, the avenues to which are blocked up by theatri¢al 
intrigne, jealousy, and envy, and the preferences which interest | 
procures for the relatives and friends of those who possess influence 
sufficient, to the exclusion of equal, if not superior merit? unless 
indeed it can be preposterously supposed, that a Siddons, a Kemble, 
or a Paton, can be produced at the very moment they are required, 
or that Managers will engage and take upon trust, talent yet in em- 
bryo. Every one who is at all acquainted with the Theatrical and 
Musical Professions, knows well enough the difficulty there is in pro- 
curing even a hearing for a candidate (unless, something very extra- 
ordinary) much less an engagement; and very few, however promising 
the pupil, however talented the instructor, stand a chance of ever gain- 
ing an appearance at either house, who cannot afford to pay a large 
sum, part of which is in consideration of the interest to be used by 
some high-sounding name connected with the theatre. 








were places of refuge for persons of talent without interest) they 
must abandon the profession as hopeless. When the present race 
of eminent performers shall have made their final exit, how their 
places are to be supplied by any equal to them I know not, when 
so little encouragement will be given to rising talent; and allowing 
a-star of magnitude does occasionally appear, we are not yet so 
overburthened with first-rate talent as to afford plucking up by the ’ 


In the | 
absence of these advantages, and the Minors being closed (which | 





roots the growing genius of the country. The same argument will 
hold good with authors : many young men of merit will write only 
to have their labours shelved, to make way for others, who already 
have a.name; and it will be two chances to one if their works are 
ever looked at, or reach as far as the green-room. This has hap- 
pened with some of our first-rate dramatic writers of former years. 
In short, it is not merit alone that can bring talent forward in a 
theatre ; interest in most cases carries the day. Much worse will 
it be if all the openings are closed up; and the drama itself, with 
all that is allied to it, will dwindle away into a mere vehicle of 
patronage for furthering the interests and talents of a few, to the 
exclusion of the many, who might otherwise arrive to the highest 
rank in the profession. 

The injustice of the attempt is made still more manifest by the 
fact, that the Great Houses have frequently reaped abundant har- 
vests by the very pieces first produced at the Minors: not only 
have they copied from them, but in some instances they have called 
in the aid of the very performers they now attempt to deprive of 
maintenance. To engross the produce of all raree-shows as well, 
they have turned their classic boards into a menagerie, instead of 
allowing the public to see beasts, birds, and all sorts of monstrosi- 
ties in their proper arena; and any foreigner coming over, and 
bringing with him a few shrugs, a monkey’s face, a lion’s head, or 
an elephant’s trunk, is sure to be amply rewarded by these liberal 
caterers to the public taste, these sticklers for the ‘ Legitimate 
Drama.’ But the rising talent of our native home must be crashed 
in the bud; and all forsooth, because a few Court parasites in the 
reign of George the Second had sufficient influence to procure an 
Act of Parliament, which should for ever after exclude a free 
people from enjoying an innocent amusement near their own homes, 
or at a less expense than their successors may be pleased to 
impose. 

In the present age, the rising intelligence of the middling, and 
even the lower classes of society, requires more intellectual amuse- 
ment, than mere pantomime and buffoonery; the more particularly 
where we have not the advantage, as in other countries, of pleasant 
places of resort, where amusement can be procured without the aid 
of a Theatre, and at a trifling expense. In this country the lower 
classes have but two resources—the Theatres, or drinking houses : 
deprived of the former, they will resort to the latter to a greater 
extent than unfortunately exists at present, and the thousands who 
now rationally and instructively expend their shilling or two at the 
Minor Houses, will return home with less money in theit pockets, 
and infinitely more demoralised than can possibly be influenced by 
what they witness at a Theatre. All this must be submitted to, to 
fill the pockets of a few individuals. 

I know not what the law may be on the subject, or how far the 
threat may be followed up. One individual has, I am informed, 
already been ruined; others will follow; and the distress it will 
create is incalculable. It is therefore high time that the British 
public should take it up it an efficient manner, and use their efforts 
in the proper quarter, with a view to repeal this or any other law, 
which, in its effect, has a tendency to check the growth of intelli- 
gence or curtail the rights of free-born men. A public meeting on 
the subject is the best mode of convincing these great Leviathans 
that they cannot, without a risk of its recoiling on their own heads, 
lord it over the public as they have done, and {to whom they are 
indebted for patronage. It will inspire the young aspirant with emu- 
lative confidence, and convince the class of people already too much 
abridged of their rights, that their innocent amusements will be 
protected, as well as their persons and property. 

1 must apologise for the length of my address, and with it my 
regret, at not being able to handle the subject with the force or 
ability it merits. I however trust the subject will be taken up by 
more able persons, and the result an extinction of the monopoly, if 


| it cannot be rendered harmless, 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Dec. 31, 1831. An Enemy TO PERSECUTION. 
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THB NOVBLIST’S LIBRARY; 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
And Illustrations by Geonce Cari ksHank. 
Price only Five Shillings each. 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the 
averley Novels. 

The First Volume of this beautiful Series of Classical 
Novels contains Smollett’s ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by Thomas , Fsq.; a fine Por- 
trait,fby Freeman, and Four Illustrations, by George 
Cruikshank. 

Vol. Il. contains Smollett’s ‘ Roderick Random,’ with 
Five Illustrations. 

Vols. 111. and 1V. contains Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
with Eight Iustrations. 

Vels. V. and VI. Fielding’s ‘ Tom Jones,’ with a Memoir 
of the Author, a fine Portrait, from an original Sketch, by 
Hogarth, and Fight Ilurtrations. 

Vou. VII. contains Fielding’s ‘ Joseyh Andrews,’ simi- 
larly illustrated. 

“We are glad to observe that the novels published in 
this collection are selected with so much good taste, After 
the sickening trash which 1s perpetually spawned from the 
inexhaustible superfetation of modern novelists, a sight of 
the sterling works of  ae-rang | and Smollett is a great re- 
lief. Tom Jones, Humphry Clinker, Roderick Kandom, 
and Peregrine Pickle, have already apreared in this col- 

ion. The volumes are very neatly and accurately 
gant and contain netices of the lives of Fielding and 
mollett, from the pen of Mr Roscoe. What, however, 
chiefly distinguishes this from other editions cf the same 
novels is, that they are illustrated by Mr G. Cruikshank, 
who has executéd the task with a degree of spirit and hu- 
mour well worthy of the subject ot his pencil. Although 
Mr Cruikshank has entered into the odd conceits of his 
authors more felicitously In some instances than in others, 
yet in no one case have the humourous scenes which the 
novelists describe suffered in the artist’s hands. His re- 
resentation of Humphry’s introduction to the Bramble 
foes is very clever. The wo-begone appearance of Hum- 
phry excites commiseration, equal even to that which 
moved the squire’s breast when Clinker stood in ragged 
misery before him. The curiosity of Mrs Tabitha is seen 
getting the better of her horror over the top of her fan ; 
and if one did not know that *\inifred Jenkins were 
thinking of alabaster, yet it weu'd not be dificult to 
tell that she affected to be shocked Cnly for the purpose 
of saving appearances. In no respect inferior is ¢ {tum- 
phry’s dragging his master ont of the water by the 
ear.’ The earnestness and fright of Humphry, and 
the astonishment and rage of @!d Bramble, lying cn 
his back, and lugged along by one ear like a half- 
drowned dog, are admirably depicted. Among the illustra- 
tions of Roprerick Ranvom, ‘ Strap's fight at the Raven,’ 
and ‘ Rederick threatening Gawky,’ are, ; erliaps, the best. 
“The Three Black Hairs,’ and ‘ Tailors baffling a Baihff,’ 
in Perecring Picxte, are both very rich; as also are 


* The affrighted Sentinel,’ and ‘ The Buttle Royal in the | 


Church-yard,’ which are among the illustrations of Tom 


Jones. The latter, excepting perhaps the figure of Molly | 


Seagrim, is faultless, and quite equal to Hogarth's illus- 
tration of a somewhat similar scene in Hudibras. We 
cannot help congratulating our reacers cpon the republica- 
tion of these admirable novels in so cheap and agreeable 


aform. A single chapter of any of them is worth more than | 


the whole bundle of those contemptible productions of the 
silver-fork school, which are called ¢ fashionable novels,’ 
but which have po more claim to be catle: ‘ fashionable’ 
than a pert and affected waiting-maid xs to be dubbed a 
lady, or a knowing prig of a footman to be called a gentle- 
man.”—T'imes, Vec. 15, 1831. 

London : Published by JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 
11 Waterloo-place, Pall-n all; and 
Bond street; Bell and Zradfute. Edinburgh ; John Smith 
and Son, Glasgow ; W. !". \Wakeman, Dul.'in ; and by all 
respectable Booksellers troughout the Unit.d Kingdom. 


MISCELLANIES. 
Lorp Brron.—lIn our notice, last Tuesday, 


of a passage in the Literary Gazette, instead of 
saying that Mr Leigh Huut posseses ‘ no manu- 








script of Lord Byron’s except a few leaves,’ it | 
| 


should have been ‘ a few letters. 


* . } 
Miss Smituson, so long a favourite in the 


French metropolis, is engaged at the City and 
Cobourg Theatres. At the latter, she is to 
have 30/. per week. 


Mr Keay.—One night last week the Dublin | 
Theatre was not opened, in consequence of the | 


sudden and dangerous illness of Mr Kean. 

— Last night Mr Beprorp played Haw. 
thorn in Love in a Village, instead ef Mr Woop, 
who was prevented from appearing by the ma- 
lady of the season—hoarseness. 

— It isa false principle, that because we are 
entirely occupied with ourselves, we must 
equally occupy the thoughts of others. ‘The 
contrary inference is the fair one.— Hazlitt. 








TIME AT WHICH THE PERFORMANCES 
COMMENCE. 
Drury-lane. . ‘ ; ° 
Covent Garden , , : ] / 
Olympic ae » 7 o'clock. 


Queen’s,. . ° . j 7 


City . ‘ . ; 
: } before 7. 


Adelphi. 
Surrey . ‘ ° ‘ “ 
Sadler’s Wells . }s past 6. 
Coburg ‘ ; ; ; } past 6. 
The doors are opened half an hour before 
the time of commencing. 


J. Anécrews, 167 New | 


DRURY LANE. 


Lord Byron's Tragedy of 
Werner. 
* - Mrs Fanucit 








Josephine . 


| Ida Stralenheim - « Miss Faucit 

| Werner. . - Mr Macready 
Ulric . F e =o« 6Mr Wallack 

| Baren Stralenheim « Mr H. Wallack 
| Gabor . « « Mr Cooper 

| Idenstein . P - Mr J. Russell 

| Fritz ° . Mr Younge 


Henric ‘ e - MrSalter 


| After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thumb } Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harleqnin) Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (ait. Pantaioon) = Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I. A el with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—1L. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
Hil. Splendid Hail in the Ogre’s Castle. —IV. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb's Cottage. —V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Aétna in distance.—VI. 


Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. | 


Water-Dill near Canterbury.—VII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ¢ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI, Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIUL. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama,—X VI. Painter’s House and 
Grocer’s Shop—X VIL. Interior of Artist’s Room,— 
XVUI. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 

| Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 

sigsed and painted by Mr Sranvietp. 

No 1. the Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria de!la Salute —3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Biidge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marce. —9. The Ducal! 
| Palace. 

To-morrow, The Brigand ; The Bride of Ludygate ; 
and the Pantomiune. 

On Saturday, Guy Mannering ; aud the Panto- 
mime. 

On Monday, Macbeth ; and the Pantomime. 

On Tuestay, Rob Roy ; and the Pantomime. 

On Wednesday, A New Mus:ca! Drama. 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorixue., 





The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs | 
Reeve, Hemmings, 


Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. 
Bucksione, and O, Smith. 
After which, a New Co@ic Burletta, called 


Damon and Pytihias. 


Mrs Stokes ‘ » « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Jane > ‘ - Miss Daly 
Pythias Smith . - « Mr Yates 


; Damon Smith . » Mr Hemmings 
To conclude with a New Pantumime, called 


Harlequin and Little 
Bo=Pecep. 


Columbine . - Miss Griffiichs 
| Marlequin é . Mr Gibson 
| Panta!oon ‘ - « Mr Brown 
| Clown ‘ ‘ . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . . - Mr King 








| QUEEN'S. 


| A Dramatic Anecdote, from the French, entitled 
| 
} 





The Female Spy. 


Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
After which, a Pantomimica! dish, entitled 


side Down. 
Columbine . - . Mrs Kirby 
Harlequin, ‘ - Mr Kirby 
Pantaloon ‘ - « Mr Helleyoak 
Clown ° 7 


‘ - Mr Hogg 
To conclude with a Petite Comedietta, entitled 
Possible if not Probable. 
Rose / : - Mrs T. Hill 








ublished by R. Seton, at the 
P are to aye BY ; sold by ONWHYN, Tatler Office, 
vender, Birchin lane ; CianKe, 21 tinch lane, Cornhill ; 
Theatrical Ageut, 10 Broad court, Long Acre, Lioyp, 
lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton str 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 2 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Of 


street, Strand ; at 


STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 
42 Frith street, Soho; Tow inson, 
eet, Pentonville; and by a!l Booksellers and Newsmen, 


The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr fttooper, Mr 


The World Turned Up= 


26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden}; (to whomall bo 
BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarren; Wii 


library, Great Newport street; Haunis, 


THEATRICALS .FOR THIS EVENING. 


| COVENT GARDEN. 


Bickerstarr’s Opera of 


Love in a Village. 





| Rosetta. ‘ - Miss Inverarity 

Lucinda Z » « Miss Cawse 
Deborah Woodcock - Mrs Gibbs 
Madve ‘ » « Mrs Keeley 


Mr Egerton 
Mr Wilson 


| Sir William Meadows 
' Young Meadows. 


| Eustace ‘ . « Mr Duruset 
| Justice Woodcock .« . Mr Bartley 
| Hawthorn F - « Mr Braham 
| Hodge . , . Mr Keeley 


After whieh, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Bop o’ My Tiumb. 
Little Jack s ‘ . Miss Poole 


Columbine . Miss Davis 
Harlequiv ‘ ‘ - MrEller 
Clown ; . « Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon ‘ . - Mr Tornour 


Lacquey patch ‘ » »« MrF. Sutton 
| Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala—1l1. The Ogre's 
Castle on Draig y Can.—tIl. The Brazen Bridge 
| over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 
—V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridge.—VI, 
Liwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 
Brazen Castie.— VIII. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 
—IX. Hop o’ My Thumb’s Home, which is trans- 
formed into Scene X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Llyn 
Ogwen.—XII. Landscape andInn; Sign, the Prinee 
of Wales.—XIIl. The Interior of the Pavilion at 
Charing-Cross—XI1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 
Telescope, Optician, &e. (by Moonlight).— XV, 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds ~XVI. A Rural 
Farm, near London. —XVII. The Local Cosmo- 
rama—X Vill. The Gateway of the Public House, 
the Bighting Cocks. — XIX. The Launch of the 
| Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Ilominated 
Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 
| Ropee—XXI. The Temple of the Genius of the 
Harp. 


The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the . Messrs 
Guirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831, 
To-morrow, Brother aud Sister; ‘The Irish Am- 

bassador; and the Pantomime, 

On Saturday, Fra Diavolo ; and the Pantomime. 

On Monday Romeo and Juliet; the Pantoinime. 

On fuesday, Old and Young; the Pantomime ; 
and the Millerand His Meu. 


ROYAL OLYRIPiIC 


| A New Burleita, called 
My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly * ‘ rs Glover 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - Mr J. Vining 
After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 


The Dumb Beller 











Eliza Ardenten ‘ Madame Vestris 
Mary . ° + « Miss Pincott 
Captain Vivian “ + weed. Vining 


To which will be added, the Burletta of 

Wll be Wour Second: 
Mr Placid ° ‘ : . Mr Listoa 

To conclude with a new Burle sque Burletta, entitled 

Olympic Devils! 

Orpheus P - Madame Vestris 
Eurycice Miss Forde 

Proserpine - - Miss Fitzwalter 


SURREY. 
A Serious Drama, entitled 
WMetempsychcsis, 
The principal Characters by Miss Scott, Miss Vin- 
cent, Messrs Cobham, Elton, Vale, aud Williams. 
After which, a New Comic Pantomime, called 


‘‘Old King Cole!” 








Columbine . Mile. Rosier 
Harlequin ‘ P Mr Honner 
Clown - ‘ M. H. Grammer 
Pantaloon Mr Asbury 


To conclude with a Melo Drama, entitled 
yt 


— the Sorcerer, 
Sicilians.—Viola . - Miss Vincent 
Sciolto é . « Meh Pie 
Leoni ‘ « Mr Maitland 


Ubaldo di Monamo 


( - . MrCobham 
Cesario di Monamo 


» MrEhon 








oks, and communications for the Editor 
suN,iivyal Exchange; THowas, News 
BuckKNaLL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Tuunour, 
Bow street; T. ligrnay, 74 Drury 


: ‘ 
ice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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